Chapter VII
THE   FEDERAL   CONSTITUTION
I HAVE hitherto considered each State as a separate
\vhole, and I have explained the different springs
which the people sets in motion, and the different
means of action which it employs. ^But all the States
which I have considered as independent are forced to
submit, in certain cases, to the supreme authority of
the Unions/The time is now come for me to examine
separately the supremacy with which the Union has
been invested, and to cast a rapid glance over the
Federal Constitution.
The thirteen colonies which simultaneously threw
off the yoke of England toward the end of the last
century professed, as I have already observed, the
same religion, the same language, the same customs,
and almost the same laws ; they were struggling
* against a common enemy ; and these reasons were
sufficiently strong to unite them one to another, and
to consolidate them into one nation. But as each of
them had enjoyed a separate existence and a govern-
ment within its own control, the peculiar interests and
customs which resulted from this system were opposed
to a compact and intimate union which would have
absorbed the individual importance of each in the
general importance of all. Hence arose two opposite
tendencies, the one prompting the Anglo-Americans
to unite, the other to divide their strength. As long
as the war with the mother-country lasted the prin-
ciple of union was kept alive by necessity ; and
^although the laws which constituted it were defective,
the common tie subsisted in spite of their imperfec-
tions. But no sooner was peace concluded than the
faults of the legislation became manifest, and the
State seemed to be suddenly dissolved. Each colony
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